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Animal Symbolism of Warrior 
Brotherhoods in Indian Epic, 
History and Culture 


Yaroslav Vassilkov 


The first Indologist who formulated the problem of connection 
between Mahabharata and the vratya tradition was G.J. Held (1935), 
the author of The Mahabharata: An Ethnological Study. He defined 
the society which produced the MBh as “the sabha-society" and 
interpreted the sabha itself as the house of a warriors’ brotherhood. 
Held also identified the "sabha-society" of the Kurus and their 
neighbours with the vratyas. However, he failed to find in the MBh 
any reference to the vratya status of the Kurus or any other tribe. 
His identification was based exclusively on a non-epic source: 
namely, the passage in the BSS (18.26) where the “sons of the 
Kuru-Brahmanas” are said to set out as vratyas to the land of the 
Paficalas for the participation in an agonistic ritual (Caland 1903: 
21; Held 1935: 309f.; Heesterman 1962: 6, 15; Koskikallio 1999: 311f.). 


The pioneering work by H. Falk (1986) gave stimulus in the 
years to come to the renewed attempts at the search of the vratya 
motifs and the reflections of the vratya culture in the MBh (see 
White 1991: 97; Koskikallio 1999; Reich 2001; Hiltebeitel 2001: 
129-40, 170-73; Tieken 2004; Witzel 2005; Heesterman 2008). In 
the year 2008, at the 5^ Dubrovnik International Conference on 
the Sanskrit Epics and Puranas, Tiziana Pontillo presented in her 
paper the exhaustive list of the references to the vratyas and vratya 
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tradition in the MBh, including a very important sloka from the 
Drona-Parva (MBh 7.118.15) — the words of Kaurava Bhirisravas 
who blames Arjuna for his blind trust in Krsna and his kin, because, 
as he directly says, “Krsna and his followers are vratyas.” In my own 
paper read at the same conference I referred to the same sloka! and 
analysed some MBh passages which characterize Krsna as the head 
of young warriors' brotherhood. His followers are of the same age 
(samanavayasah: MBh 1.210.20), they practise wild orgiastic rites, 
drink wine and from time to time fall into the trance of "battle 
madness" (samaradurmada: MBh 1.211.9). 


In the same paper (which has been published yet only in 
Russian: [Vasil'kov 2009]) 1 dwelled on two episodes from the epic 
which give us grounds to believe that in the remote past Indian 
forest brotherhoods used the animal symbolism, to be exact, wolf 
and dog symbolism. First is the story of Trita (MBh 9.35) of Indo- 
European antiquity (Lincoln 1976). As soon as Trita's elder brothers 
decide to rob him of his wealth (i.e. his herd), a wolf appears before 
Trita, who runs away and falls into the well. The gods later save Trita 
from the well, he returns home and punishes the evil brothers with 
his curse: they are turned into the wolves and destined forever to 
roam in the forest. This is a Brahmanic version of a very old story, 
and the wolf no doubt appears here as the symbol of murderous 
and robbing forest gangs. 


The second story is the episode from the very end of the epic. 
It is about the mysterious dog who follows the Pandava brothers 
on their last journey. They all die, except pious Yudhisthira who is 
invited by Indra to ascend to heaven alive. But Yudhisthira refuses 
to go to heaven without his dog who, as he says, is his bhakta. 


1 MBh 7.118.15: vratyah samslistakarmanah prakrtyaiva vigarhitah | 
vrsnyandhakah katham partha pramanam bhavata krtah ıı (O Partha, 
how could you consider as the authority Vrsnis and Andhakas, 
who are vratyas, not distinguishing good deeds from evil deeds, 
and by their very nature worthy of blame!) 
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The dog in classical India was perceived to be an unclean animal. 
The possibility itself of a dog being taken to heaven or being a bhakta 
has shocked and led to confusion old commentators, many modern 
scholars and general readers of the MBh. I would probably never 
find a plausible explanation of this episode, have I not got some 
help first from Tatiana Oranskaya (Hamburg University) who kindly 
acquainted me with her materials brought from Bundelkhand on 
the cult of the local hero, Hardaul, and his dog.’ Then Lidia Sudyka 
(Jagiellonian University of Cracow) shared with me information, 
based on her field research in south Kerala, about one more divine 
hero, local god Muthappan, wild hunter, dressed in animal skins and 
fond of palm wine (toddy). His most loyal companions are the dogs, 
who are living and ritually fed each day inside his temple. The last 
detail allows us to suggest that Muthappan is a local form of Rudra- 
Bhairava, the only other god in whose temples “dogs are welcomed 
and even revered” (White 1991: 103). 


All such isolated pieces of information are placed into a single 
integrated perspective by one of the most important discoveries 
in the late twentieth-century Indology made by the ethnologist 
Guenter-Dietz Sontheimer who proved that the cults of some 
“pastoral deities” of the Deccan (e.g. Khandoba or Mallari in 
Maharashtra, Mailar in Karnataka, Mallikarjuna and Mallanna in 
Andhra and others) in fact continued the archaic, non-Vedic Aryan 
cult of Rudra. These deities are usually perceived as local forms of 
Bhairava. Sontheimer was sure that there had been a direct genetic 
connection between Rudra of the vratyas and the Deccan pastoralist 
gods. The similarity of their images and cults reveals itself in many 
specific details. At the same time the bhaktas of these Deccan gods 
share many features with the worshippers of Rudra — ancient 


? Having received in a temple the prasada (poisoned by his sister-in-law), 
Hardaul shares it with his warriors (= bhaktas) and his faithful dog. 
The latter act from the orthodox Hindu point of view is, of course, a 
sacrilege, but here, as it seems, we come across the ancient motif of 
the warriors' brotherhood and the dog as one of its members. 
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vratyas. In particular, similarly to the vratyas who claimed to be 
the dogs of Rudra, the bhaktas of Khandoba or Mallikarjuna during 
the festivals imitate dogs in their behaviour: running on all fours, 
barking, drinking milk with their tongues out of the dishes kept on 
the floor and sometimes even cutting with their teeth the throats 
of the sacrificial sheep. 


Brotherhoods of dog- and wolf-warriors were widespread in 
the Eurasian steppe and adjoining regions from the Early Bronze 
age (fourth-third millennia sce) until the Late Medieval period. 
Sometimes the concept of a hero as a wolf, or a werewolf, found 
its expression in art (see Ustinova 2002); probably the earliest 
example of this is the so-called “Kernosovka Idol”, a memorial 
stone for a divinized hero, a cattle raider and the master of the 
herds (fig. 8.1); he is represented here as half-human, half-wolf, 


fig. 8.1: The heroic stele (so-called “Idol”), Kemi-Oba culture, 
third millennium sce, Kernosovka, Ukraine 
(Courtesy: Dnepropetrovsk Historical Museum) 
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with a human head and a weapon in his hand, but at the same 
time having straight tail. He runs in the pack of animals — wolves 
or dogs — with similar straight tails (fig. 8.2). On another side of 
the stele the same werewolf is presented copulating with a woman 
(Telegin and Mallory 1994: figs. 8 and 9). 


It is quite natural to suppose that the Aryans brought this kind 
of warrior societies to South Asia from their northern homeland. 
However on the Indian soil the image of dog/wolf as a symbol of 
battle fury and an emblem of a warriors' gang began from the 
earliest times to merge with the image of the more dangerous and 
widespread local predator: tiger/lion, and was later practically 
replaced by it. 


Rgveda never mentions a tiger. For the first time the word 
vyaghra (tiger) appears in Atharvaveda, and its contexts are 
remarkable: the tiger stands in the closest relation with the lion 
(sir ha) and the wolf (vrka). The tiger is a symbol of a hero? and of 
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fig. 8.2: Detail of the front side of the heroic stele: the scene of 
the werewolf’s “Wild Hunt". Kernosovka, Ukraine 
(Courtesy: Dnepropetrovsk Historical Museum) 


3 "On the tiger day has been born the hero [. . .]" (AVS 6.110.3). 
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the hero par excellence — the king; in a spell accompanying the 
royal consecration (AVS 4.8) a king first is called a “tiger (sitting) 
on a tiger’s skin” (4.8.4) and later is defined with two metaphors 
of equal value, almost synonymous: 


Thus, embracing the tiger, they send the lion to the great good 
fortune [. . .]. — 4.8.7 


The tiger appears in the lists of forest wild beasts or merely the 
mightiest animals side by side with the lion and/or the wolf (AVS 
4.3.1; 8.5.12; 12.1.49). In a spell against dangerous inhabitants of 
the forest, the “three” are ordered to go away by a most distant 
path: “tiger”, “man” (who is later explained to be taskara or, in 
Paippalada recension, stena "thief") and “wolf” (AVS 4.3.1-2). Of 


special interest is the formulaic expression: 
uttamah [. . .] vyaghrah svdpadan [. . .] 


Tiger is the highest (uttamd) of the wild beasts. 
— AVS 8.5.12; 19.39.4 


We may suppose that the Aryans got acquainted with the tiger 
after their migrations to India; but the general term for the forest 
beasts of pray (Svápad) must belong to an earlier period. Its initial 
meaning was “dog-footed”, or may be “wolf-footed”, if we take 
into account svaka “wolf” (Mayrhofer 1956-76, III: 402). It could 
also mean “running/ moving like a dog/wolf”.‘ The Indo-Iranian 
antiquity of the word is evidenced by its Avestan parallel: Spo.pad 
N.pr. (ibidem: 403). 

In Middle Vedic texts the images of tiger/lion and wolf/dog 
retain their old semantic links. Thus the Satapatha Brahmana relates 
how as a result of the spell cast by Tvastr over Indra to avenge 
the murder of his son Vi$varüpa, Indra's body emitted various 
constituents of his heroic energy (virya). Upon leaving Indra's body, 


* Cf. RV 2.30.4: vrkadvarasah (running (?) like wolves), referring to the 
“men of asura”. This reading accepted by many scholars, however, 
remains problematic (Elizarenkova 2007: 47). 
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they immediately turned into various phenomena of the world. In 
particular 


from his urine his vigour flowed, and became the wolf, the 
impetuous rush of wild beasts; from the contents of his intestines 
his fury flowed, and became the tiger, the king of wild beasts; 
from his blood his might flowed, and became the lion, the ruler 
of the wild beasts. — SB 12.7.1.8, tr. Eggeling 


As we see, the wolf features here as a symbol of wrath and power, 
as do the tiger and the lion, the latter two sharing their functions 
as the “king” and the “ruler of beasts”. In the Sautramani rite to 
Indra which retains many elements of martial or vratya symbolism, 
a few hairs of a wolf, a tiger and a lion were put in the cups of 
sura from which libations were made. By doing so the sacrificer 
obtained, consequently, “vigour, the impetuous rush of the wild 
beasts”, “courage, the sway of the wild beasts” and “might, the rule 
of the wild beasts” (SB 12.7.2.8). A strong mythological association 
between dog/wolf and lion/tiger continues to live even now in 
the cults of the Deccan and south Indian pastoral gods, where 
G.-D. Sontheimer and Alf Hiltebeitel noted a real mixture and 
interchangeability of dog/wolf and lion/tiger images. The bhaktas 
of the Deccan gods, e.g. imitating dog behaviour, at the same time 
are called vaghya (Marathi) and vaggayya (Kannada), both words 
meaning “tiger” (Skt. vyaghra). 


I am grateful to Francesco Brighenti for references to some 
passages in the Middle Vedic texts where the notion of a “tiger- 
man” and the term purusavyaghra appear for the first time. In 
the VSM (30.8 = TB 3.4.5.1) purusavyaghra figures in the list of 
mythological beings to whom different kinds of human victims 
are offered at the Purusamedha sacrifice. A victim offered to 
purusavyaghra is a madman (durmada), while a vratya — a man of 
another despised category — is to be offered to the gandharvas 
and apsaras. So vratya appears here as a human of low status, but 
purusavyaghra is a supernatural figure. 
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The situation seems to be slightly different in Satapatha Brahmana 
(13.2.4.2, 4). Here we find a list of dangerous creatures who will 
infest the forest if the sacrificer performs a rite in the wrong way 
(offers wild beasts instead of the tame beasts). First in the list 
are rksikas — creatures that appeared in the VSM together with 
purusavyaghras in the category ofisupernatural beings (spirits), then 
follow: purusavyaghras, robbers (parimosins), men of assailing bands 
(avyadhinyah) and thieves (taskaras). It brings to mind Satarudriya 
— the vratya hymn to Rudra from Yajurveda, where Rudra, Lord of 
the forests (aranyanam pati) is praised as the master of the thieves 
(taskaras, stenas) and similar persons: murderous archers, pilferers 
and men with swords roaming in the night (VSM 16.19, 21). There is 
no real contradiction between human forest dwellers and mythical 
beings: all forest dwellers were the people of Rudra and some 
categories of them (such as rksikas “bear-men”, according to Willem 
Bollée — and purusavyaghras “tiger-men”) were probably considered 
the embodiments of spirits from Rudra’s wild host (his gana). In 
support of Bollée’s suggestion (Bollée 1981: 173, 190), I would note 
that in the description of spirits in the Rudra's gana in the Sauptika- 
Parva among variety ofianimal forms (dogs, tigers, lions, wild boars, 
etc.) the creatures with the faces or heads of bears are mentioned 
twice (MBh 10.7.16, 21; see also Johnson 1998: 29).° 


There are no other mentions of purusavyaghras in the Vedic texts 
and it means, I think, that this idea and this term were alien to the 
Vedic culture, belonged to some other tradition. Most probably this 
unknown tradition lies somewhere at the basis of the great Indian 
epics, because the word purusavyaghra can be found practically on 
every page ofthe MBh's printed text. It is one (but probably most 
popular) of two-member substantive compound words used by the 


5 Eggeling translated rksikah as “ogres”. However this form may be 
understood as f. pl.: "she-bears", the animals which are especially 
dangerous for humans in the forest when defending their cubs. Some 
scholars see in rksika f. sing. name ofa female evil spirit (Mayrhofer 
1956-76, I: 119). 
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epic to form the so-called “animal” metaphors which liken a heroic 
warrior to a mighty and fierce animal: usually a tiger or a lion. They 
have a number of variants, for example, purusavyaghra, naravyaghra, 
purusasardüla, narasardüla for the “tiger man" and nrsimha, narasimha, 
purusasimha for the “lion man”; sometimes also occur compounds 
bharatasardüla "tiger-Bharata", rájasardüla “tiger-king”, bharatasimha 
"]ion-Bharata", rájasirnha "lion-king", etc. 

Metaphors of this kind are generally interpreted by scholars 
as an artistic device aimed at glorifying and idealizing the hero. 
It is certainly so, but as my colleague, St. Petersburg Sanskritist 
Svetlana Neveleva convincingly demonstrated in her studies of the 
epic poetics, a metaphor in the MBh has largely a "transitional" 
character, i.e. while retaining the memory ofa certain mythological 
link between the images of its subject and object, "it nevertheless 
loses 'the unity' of these images which is sometimes very close 
to their identification", although it "has not yet become a self- 
sufficient device that grows out of a poetic context and, in turn, 
provides it with poetic coloring" (Neveleva 1991: 125). In other 
words, a Sanskrit epic metaphor often retains the memory of its 
mythological or ritual background. For metaphors such as "tiger 
man" and the "lion man" their mythological background is often 
seen by scholars in the world-view of totemism. But in this paper I 
shall try to elucidate a genetic link of these “animal metaphors” 
with mythological ideas of a different order and with certain 
social institutions related to the system of the age classes and 
characteristic of archaic tribal communities. 


These mytho-ritual roots of the metaphor purusavyaghra reveal 
themselves in one noteworthy passage from the first book of the 
MBh which relates a story of an ascetic's daughter Sakuntala and 
King Dusyanta. Chapter 63 first describes how the king departs for 
a hunting expedition. Upon seeing the king, the women standing 
on the balconies of their terraced palaces exclaim: 


He is purusavyaghra, a tiger man, of wondrous prowess in battle, 
before the strength of whose arms no enemy keeps his life! 
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Then, on entering the forest with his army, courtiers and riding 
animals, King Dusyanta, the “tiger man”, “wrought havoc, killing 
game of many kinds”, shooting a great many tigers among them. 
These are the cases of the traditional usage of the metaphor, but 
there is also one case quite different. The king and his warriors 
for a long time chased some deer and antelopes. Eventually the 
animals, dying from hunger and thirst, exhausted, “fell prostrate on 
the ground”. And then “some of them were eaten [raw] by hungry 
tiger men”; whereas “some woodsmen (vanecara) built a fire, lit it, 
cut their meat in proper pieces, and ate it” (MBh 1.63.22-23). 


J.A.B. van Buitenen, the translator of the first book of the MBh, 
commented this in such a way: 


Tiger men: naravyaghra here hardly means ‘tiger among men’: 
one may think of tribals in tiger skins, perhaps even were-tigers. 
— van Buitenen 1973: 450 


One might suggest, as did some earlier translators, that the 
metaphor “tiger men” here refers to the warriors of Dusyanta, 
although in such a case their behaviour (eating raw meat) is hard 
to explain. And it still remains a mystery who “some woodsmen”, 
who ate properly cooked meat, were. 


It is essential in our case that in another chapter of the same 
first book, to which we referred already before, Krsna calls Arjuna 
with the same word vanecara “woodsman; man of the forest”. 
Interestingly, it is said in the context which leaves no doubt as to 
the term’s meaning. The context characterizes both Krsna with 
his retinue and Arjuna, who at that time lives alone in the forest, 
occasionally performing heroic deeds, as vratyas. Let me remind 
you that in the Vedic literature, the term vratya was applied 
either to small groups of young men undergoing initiation in the 
woods, or to groups of warriors composed by the younger brothers 
deprived of their inheritances who eked out a living by plunder. So, 
I suppose that both naravyaghra and vanecara in this passage refer 
(or referred originally) to the vratyas, who, along with robbers, 
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hunters and similar groups constituted the Rudra’s people of the 
forest. Who except them could live in the woods at that time? 
Brahmanic ascetics, holy men? But they would never eat meat, be 
it raw or cooked. 


Of course, the link connecting the metaphor of the “tiger 
man” and similar animal metaphors in the MBh with the ideology 
of archaic warrior brotherhoods is rather weak and hypothetical. 
But we can see this link undoubtedly existing and strong in the 
cultures of semi-nomadic pastoralist ethnic groups and tribes in 
the Deccan and south India. South of the subcontinent is a kind of 
preserve for the long-forgotten archaic traditions. Why it is so we 
can explain historically. 


Many of the first cities and states which emerged in northern 
India in sixth-fifth century sce, were ruled not by the hereditary 
monarchs under the guidance of Vedic brahmanas, but by the so- 
called “ksatriyan oligarchies” or “republics” — in fact by the unions 
of warriors’ bands (sarighas, ganas), or by the guilds of merchants 
and craftsmen (sreni, vrata). All these terms belong to, and all these 
social institutions grew out of the age-class system and what we 
may call the vratya tradition. 


In expanding the zone of its influence, the Vedic Brahmanical 
tradition gradually ousted the tribal warrior nobility who had 
been ruling in the so-called “ksatriyan oligarchies”. As a result, 
the immigration of the non-Vedic tribes or ksatrian warrior unions 
(ganas) into the east, west or south, to the regions inhabited by 
either non-Aryan tribes or by a first pre-Vedic wave of Indo-Aryan 
immigrants, became common. Thus, the Sibi tribe from west Punjab 
first immigrated into the drought-affected regions of Sind and 
Rajasthan and then to the remote south: the estuary of the Kaveri 
River and the Cola country. The warlike Ambastha (Ambastha) 
tribe, related to the Sibis, was recorded in Punjab as early as in 
Aitareya Brahmana and later described by the Greek historians as 
a ksatrian republic, “ruled by the people”. At a later date, they 
had to migrate partly to Bihar and Bengal, partly to central India, 
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to the upper Narmada River (Law 1943: 96-97). Other tribes, the 
Vrjis and the Mallas, confederations of militant ganas, too, fled, 
ousted by the Brahmanical tradition — the Vrjis from Punjab, 
the Mallas from the desert region of north Rajasthan. They both 
reached eastern India where they dwelled next to the Indo-Aryan 
pre-Vedic (or “para-Vedic”, according to M. Witzel) immigrants 
of the first wave: the Iksvaku, Kasi, Kosala and Videha tribes. The 
ganas of the Sakya tribe, too, were newcomers to the same region 
from the north-west. It was in east India, in the milieu of Sakya and 
Licchavi ksatrian oligarchies that two religious doctrines opposing 
the Vedic Brahmanical orthodoxy were established: Buddhism and 
Jainism. The other tribes, the Kalingas and the Andhras, from the 
territory of Magadha migrated to Deccan. And long time before 
these migrations, beginning from the final centuries of the second 
millennium and in the early first millennium sce (Allchin and Allchin 
1982: 343-45) some groups of the non-Vedic Aryan migrants spread 
across western Deccan to the very far south leaving behind the 
“megalithic” burials of warriors with horses and dogs ana many 
important cultural elements inherited by subsequent non-Aryan- 
speaking local traditions. 


One migration of non-Vedic Aryans from the north to extreme 
south was recorded in literature, of course, in the form of a legend, 
but the legend full of colourful, realistic details. What is especially 
interesting is that the theme of the band of young warriors and 
their adventures is combined in this story with the animal (lion) 
symbolism. This is a story from the Pali chronicle Mahavamsa 
telling how Sri Lanka was populated by the Simhala (Pali Simhala), 
the Lion people. A princess from a country in northern India was 
once abducted by a lion and in his den gave birth to a son, named 
Simhabahu, Pali Sihabahu, “With Lion’s hands”. Later Sirnhabahu 
managed to escape from the lion’s cave and appeared with his 
mother and sister at the court of the king, his grandfather. When 
his father lion attacked grandfather’s kingdom, Sirmhabahu killed 
him. After the king's death, Sirnhabahu left the throne to his 
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mother’s new husband and retreated (most probably with a group 
of young warriors) to the forest where he had been born. There he 
established the capital Simhapura (The Lion city), became its king 
and married his sister (One more “vratya” feature. In many archaic 
societies the term "sister" designated not a blood relative, but a 
member of the same age group). He appointed Vijaya, the eldest of 
his sons, his heir, but the young man and his friends demonstrated 
the behaviour wild in such a measure, that the king had to yield to 
the demands of the citizens and drove them away from the city. By 
the king's order his son and his 800 companions had to shave half 
their heads to signify their lawlessness, and boarded a ship. The 
gang of young men (was it not unlike a vratya gana?) came ashore 
in the port Sirparaka (Pali Supparaka) on the west shore of Deccan 
where their rough, violent manners met a repulse from the local 
citizens, so they had to continue their voyage. Eventually they came 
ashore on a desert island inhabited by invisibleyaksa spirits. Vijaya 
succeeded in killing the:yaksas and became ruler of the island that 
was given the name Sirhaladvipa (The Island of the Simhalas), 
because all Vijaya's companions called themselves simhala (Pali 
sihala) in memory of the dynasty's founder, the son and victor of 
the Lion. In order to continue his lineage, Vijaya sent an embassy 
to Madhura city (modern Madurai) in the south of India to bring 
brides for himself and his companions. 


For all its mythical and fairly-tale fantasy the legend brings 
to us the reality of the early immigration of Aryans across India, 
reaching the far south. The immigration carried out by gangs of 
young warriors, similar to the vratya ganas, had occurred long 
before the so-called "Sanskritization". 


Not surprisingly, it is in the milieu of the tribal societies of 
Deccan and south India that remarkable analogies have been recently 
discovered with the most archaic culture of Indo-Aryans. I have 
already said about the discovery by G.-D. Sontheimer of the direct 
genetic link between the Deccan pastoralists' gods of more or less 
the same type with the archaic Indo-Aryan Rudra. Each of this local 
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gods is a wild warrior, sometimes cattle raider, often the archer and 
the hunter, the leader of the wild hunt, in which he is followed by 
a host of spirits often called vira (vir, bir). In ritual these spirits are 
personified by the god’s bhaktas, who perceive themselves and are 
perceived by the other people as the dogs or tigers of god. 


There is a good way to get an idea of how widespread was the 
animal symbolism of this kind in the tribal world of central and 
south India during many centuries. It is enough to turn to the 
paper of Suranjit K. Saha: “Early State Formation in Tribal Areas 
of East-Central India” (Saha 1996). The author, using epigraphic 
sources, studied the process of transition from the tribal society 
to the early state during the period of time between the fifth and 
the fourteenth century c in the eastern part of central India. One 
section of the article has a remarkable, from the point of view of our 
topic, title: “Tiger-kings of the Great Forest”. The list of epigraphic 
records opens with the Allahabad “Samudragupta inscription” of 
the year ce 380. Among the chiefs of the wild tribes of the Western 
Ghats, defeated by Samudragupta, there is a certain “forest king” 
Vyaghraraja — “Tiger-king”. There have been discovered also 
twelve inscriptions containing the name of another chief called 
Vyaghrarája, who ruled over the northern region of modern Madhya 
Pradesh 100 years later. In the eighth century in Bastar there was 
a "Nisadha chief" Purusavyaghra “Man-tiger”. In Kanker (now 
another district of the same Bastar) in the eleventh-twelfth century 
ce there was a ruling dynasty whose founding chief was Sirmharaja 
— “Lion-king”. His successor was Vyaghraraja — “Tiger-king”. 
Sirmharaja came from Orissa to dwell in Sihawa (most probably 
Simhavana “the lion forest"), the place previously deserted. Saha 
suggested that the names Sirnharaja and Vyaghrarája, were “tribal 
totemic names". This seems to me doubtful: although the images 
of the tiger and the lion in Indian mythology are interchangeable 
and even can merge, when used as totems they must have been 
related to different lineages. Saha is much closer to the truth when 
he defines a real status of such "king of the forest" as "the leader 
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of a forest-dwelling band”. It is precisely the warriors’ societies of 
this type that produce the tiger/lion and other animal symbolism. 


This “tiger/lion” symbolism had persisted in the region for 
an amazingly long period of time: let me just remind you that the 
ethnic conflict in northern Sri Lanka, the sources of which go back 
to the first centuries scr, in the twentieth century took the form 
of military conflict between the Sinhalas (the lion people) and the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam! — 


Very interesting are the data in Saha's paper, referring to the 
historical region of Vidarbha. As we know, the events of the famous 
epic tale of Nala and Damayanti took place in this region. Saha 
makes a very attractive suggestion that the story of the "tribal chief" 
(Nisadha) Nala and the princess from the already "Sanskritized" 
Vidarbha state poetically reflects the process of "Sanskritization" 
of the tribal world. It is remarkable and far from coincidental 
that in Vidarbha (a region in the east of modern Maharashtra, the 
birthplace of Damayanti), as well as in the neighbouring Bastar 
(east of Vidarbha), a number of tribal dynasties had their ties of 
kinship originating with Nala. 


One of such dynasties bearing the name of Nala and considering 
Nala their ancestor, was founded by a tribal chief called Varaharaja, 
Varahadeva, "King-Boar", or Varaha, “Boar”. It is compatible with 
the fact that the Bhümi-Khanda section of Padma Purana (about 
fourth century ce) has a lengthy description of the expedition of 
Iksvaku, king of Kosala, to the forest and mountain regions south 
of the Ganges, where he fought with a warlike and brave varaha 
tribe (the “boar people"). It is highly likely that the tribe in this 
particular case was named after the warriors' brotherhood that 
ruled it. Here we come across yet another variant of the Indian 
animal metaphor for a hero and this variant too most probably 
descends from the symbolic imagery of warrior brotherhoods. The 
comparison of Ancient Indian varaha and Avestan varaza brings this 
word to the Indo-Iranian level; both for Indo-Aryans and Iranians 
the wild boar was the ideal image of might, fierceness and bravery. 
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In the Avestan mythology, the boar features as an incarnation of 
Veretragna, whereas in Rgveda, Rudra and Soma have the name- 
epithet “boar” — one time each. 


In my earlier paper on the Varahakatha, the Indian myth of 
the Boar as the Cosmic Diver (Vassilkov 2012), the main conclusion 
was that the story of the Diving Boar came to the great tradition 
of Hinduism from the local (tribal and Sanskritized) traditions of 
central India.* In the historical period it seems that the avatara 
of Visnu as the wild boar who retrieved the earth from the ocean 
was extremely popular among the "Sanskritized" castes and tribes 
of central India. It must have been here that the iconography of 
Naravaraha, “Man-boar”, with a man's body and a boar's head, had 
taken shape. It was by the local dynasties of central India that the 
most magnificent sculptures of Naravaraha were made, local rulers 
must have attained great, special significance in the cult of this 
divine character. Among these dynasties are the Calukyas (famous 
Naravaraha in Badami, Karnataka sixth-eighth century cr) and the 
Vakatakas (Naravaraha in Ramtek, Maharashtra, fifth century ce). 
It may be that the Guptas who carved the famous relief sculpture 
of Naravaraha in the cave temple in Udayagiri (fifth century cr, 
Madhya Pradesh), too, did it in order to satisfy local tastes. The 
peoples of central India, already "Sanskritized" but still not far 
away from the culture of the tribal world, perceived, as it seems, 
the image of the "Man-boar" as "their own". 


Until recently it has been impossible to establish a link between 
the metaphoric definitions of the hero as the “man lion" (nrsimha, 
narasimha, purusasimha) in the earliest layer of the MBh and the 
image of Narasimha as a manifestation of Visnu referred to in 


$ Now, due to the pioneering studies of Yuri Berezkin, tracing the spread 
of mythological motives around the world, we may suppose, with 
great probability, that the myth of the Cosmic Diver was brought to 
the central India from northern Eurasia, by the first wave of the Aryan 
migrations (or by another group of Indo-Iranian migrants — Dards?) 
in the second millennium scr (Berezkin 2013: 23f.). 
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the latest parts of the epic, most of which are considered to be 
interpolations. The origin of the Puranic story about a mysterious 
man-lion who kills the evil asura king Hiranyakasipu — the enemy 
of Visnu and his followers, has been until present time obscure. 


The key to this problem has been provided by another 
pioneering article by G.-D. Sontheimer, the title this time is: “Folk 
Deities in the Vijayanagara Empire: Narasimha and Malanna/ 
Mailar” (Sontheimer 2004). The author discovered that alongside 
the worship of the “Puranic” Visnu-Narasimha in a number of 
regions in Deccan, and primarily in the historical Andhra, where 
the population speaks Telugu, the cult of the so-called “folk 
Narasimha” persisted for centuries. During the Vijayanagara 
Empire (fourteenth-sixteenth century ce) whose rulers had local 
roots, the cult of the “folk Narasimha” had considerable influence 
on the official forms of worship of the “Puranic” Visnu-Narasimha. 
Yet the “folk Narasimha” represents a deity profoundly distinct 
from the Puranic man-lion and is at the same time very similar to 
some Deccan deities, such as Khandoba and Mallari in Maharashtra, 
Mallanna and Mailar in Karnataka and Mairal in the same Andhra, 
worshipped along with Narasimha. Whereas these gods, in the 
process of Sanskritization, were proclaimed forms of Siva-Bhairava, 
Narasimha, although he, too, sprang from the archaic Indo-Aryan 
Rudra, was nevertheless involved into the mythological system 
of Vaisnavism; yet his main features were similar to those of the 
Deccan deities. Like them, he is at the head of the horde of fifty- 
two heroes (viras) and spirits (bhütas), who constitute, if we use a 
European term, his “wild hunt”. Narasimha himself is believed to 
be a great hunter. On Sundays, when he is thought to be hunting, 
nobody is allowed to enter his temple. Like Khandoba, he has his 
own wandering bhaktas who sing tales about him. A tiger skin 
is among their essential attributes. He is appeased with bloody 
sacrifices. In a certain district in Andhra, he features as a patron 
of herdsmen. First he stole their sheep, then negotiated with 
them that if they regularly sacrificed sheep to appease him, he 
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would protect their herds. His “Puranic” consort is Laksmi but he, 
following the pattern characteristic of deities of this type, has a 
second wife, a girl from the indigenous Chenchu tribe, having — as 
is common in myths of this kind, «married» her by elopment or 
capture (Sontheimer 2004: 327-32). As follows from Sontheimer’s 
description, every feature of the “folk Narasimha" reproduces a 
certain characteristic of ancient Rudra, whereas ritual practices of. 
his followers resemble the practices of ancient vratyas. 


It is still not quite clear how the cult of the “folk” Narasimha in 
Andhra came into being. It can certainly be assumed that when the 
Puranic myth about Visnu-Narasimha had reached the tribal world 
ofcentral India, it gradually absorbed all major motifs characteristic 
of the mythology of local deities, of Khandoba or Mallari type. 


The events though might have developed in the opposite 
way. As has been stated earlier, Indologists do not know where, 
from what source the terrible image of the Man-Lion punishing 
the enemy of true faith had come to Hinduism. A question should 
therefore be asked: whether it was "tribal" myths about the Man- 
Lion that had become a source ofthe Hindu avatara myth? 


In support of this possibility, I would like to stress one specific 
feature in the image of the “folk” Narasimha that may have become 
a source for the Puranic myth. In Andhra, Narasimha is not only the 
head ofthe bhütas (evil spirits); he is himself a bhüta par excellence. 
For many of his followers Narasimha is associated with the "black" 
magic. His habitat is a $masana (cremation ground). Narasimha 
could have been used in magical rites performed in the smasana 
in order to harm or destroy the enemy. One could invoke through 
Narasimha various bhütas and to give them orders, which was 
dangerous because the spirit could have turned against the charmer 
himself, But, according to Sontheimer, Narasimha himself could be 
used as a bhütastra (spirit weapon), i.e. he could be sent to kill, to be 
an instrument of murder (Sontheimer 2004: 329, 338). It therefore 
seems plausible that the Puranic story of Narasimha avatara could 
have evolved as a result of assimilation by the Vaisnava tradition 
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of the “folk Narasimha”, a local deity of central India, who was 
probably first understood as an instrument of Visnu’s punishment, 
but later reinterpreted as his avatara. 


Similar development could lead to the formation of the Varaha 
avatara. Suranjit Saha comments on Varaha as Visnu’s avatara: 


The conceptualization of Visnu as a wild boar must have been an 
important part of the ongoing interface between the brahmanised 
high Hinduism and the autochthonous foundations of popular 
Hinduism. — Saha 1996: 830 


To put it simply, tribal mythology must have played a certain role 
in the formation of the Hindu myth about the boar as an avatara of 
Visnu. As it seems, we must recognize, that tribal societies when 
in touch with the Vedic Sanskritic civilization, acted not only as 
recipients: their mythologies, in turn, had a profound effect on the 
classical form of Hinduism. It can be hoped that further research 
may elucidate similar origins in other canonized manifestations 
of the great gods of Hinduism. It cannot be excluded that one day 
the picture of the religious development in India will look like this: 
throughout centuries, the Vedic civilization had gradually extended 
its influence onto new territories. These territories were inhabited 
by the Aryan as well as non-Aryan tribes that had already long 
ago established certain cultural unity based on the world-view of 
“pastoral heroism”, the cult of Rudra (or Rudra-like gods) and the 
vratya (pre-classical) ritual. The archaic mythology of these tribes 
that were gradually evolving into states and getting “Sanskritized”, 
had, in turn, a cultural impact on the “Great tradition”. And this, 
as it seems, was an important aspect of a process that led to the 
formation of Hinduism as a religious system. 
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